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, WM. PENN’S TRAVELS IN HOLLAND AND 
GERMANY. 
Continued from page 676. 


“More serious were the difficulties that ob- 
structed the entrance of the new doctrine 
into Germany. In the Catholic parts of the 
country dissenters had no ground at all to 
stand upon, and most Protestant governments 
also considered them wicked and pernicious 
enemies of the Church. ‘As for Papists,’ 
says Wm. Caton, ‘they hate us as new-up- 
started heretics, whom they account worthy 
of death; and the Protestants, they revile us 
and upbraid us as if we were the Pope’s em- 
issaries, and many of them esteem us as not 
fit to live upon the earth.’ Toleration of 
Separatists was exceptional and local. The 
Schwenkfelders, in Silesia, an inoffensive and 
' thrifty people, were on account of their re- 
é ligious creed the butt of endless persecutions, 
even their dead were refused burial in con- 
secrated ground; the Labadists, though pa- 
tronized by a princess, were worried out of 
their asylum at Herford. The Mennonites 
were, at few places only, privileged with 
freedom of worship. Most numerous they 
were comparatively in the Palatinate where, 
since the accession of Charles Louis in 1649, 
a more liberal course towards Separatists had 
been adopted. Mennonite congregations ex- 
isted also at Hamburg, Crefeld, Emden, Al- 
tona, Friedrichstadt (the latter two places 
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belonged to Denmark), and in Dantzick, then 
subject to the crown of Poland. It was mainly 
in these places, just as among the Mennonites 
of Holland, that the Friends managed to 
obtain an opening for their religious views 
and to establish little societies of faithful 
adherents. 


‘But their prospects in Germany would 
have been hardly worth a trial considerin 
the determined opposition of the churches an 
the proscriptive policy of the government, 
had there not been unmistakable signs of an 
approaching change in religious sentiment, 
There was a strong under-current of religious 
feeling that bore far away from the broad 
track of the established churches, the eonvic- 
tion was deepening that the dominant ortho- 
doxy was not the true exponent of pure 
Christianity. Men of refined intellect turned 
away with disappointment from the boisterous 
controversies and useless speculations of theo- 
logians, honest Christians from the cold lip- 
service and unhallowed life of the clergy. 
These various forms of reaction against the 
deadness, formality and scholasticism of the 
churches may be classified under two main 
heads, Mysticism and Pietism, both prominent 
factors in the religious life of that time, and 
both denounced by the orthodox as ‘Schwir- 
merei.’ : 

“ One of the cardinal doctrines of the Mys- 
tics was that God’s revelation must come 
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from within, not from without, and that we 
must shape our inner life so as to establish 
and to maintain an intimate union with the 
‘Divine essence. It will be readily observed 
that the Friends’ doctrine of the inner light, 
given to us by God for our guidance, bears a 
strong analogy to this view of the Mystics. 
Among these the most prominent during the 
seventeenth century was Jacob Bohm (1575- 
1624), the shoemaker of Gé:litz. His some- 
what abstruse speculations made a deep im- 
pression, and were also noticed in England. 
Attention has been called to the fact that 
Giles Calvert, the publisher of the first 
Quaker tracts, was also the publisher of the 
English translation of Jacob Béhm’s writings 
which appeared between 1644 and 1662. 
William Tallack in his work on George Fox 
(p. 81), goes so far as to call the German 
Mystics Quakers before Fox. Baxter says 
of the Béhmenists, that their opinions go 
much towards the way of the Quakers for 
the sufficiency of the light of nature, i. ¢., 
the light within. In Seen Fox’s earlier 
writings passages occur strongly savoring of 
Bohm’s ideas and style. This evident unison 
between the Friends and the German Mys- 
tics might, therefore, have encouraged and 
favored the project of the English Quaker 
Missionaries. Another proof of the intimate 
relations existing between English and Ger- 
man forms of Mysticism is furnished by the 
fact that the Philadelphic Societies, which 
originated with Jane Leade and Dr. J. Por- 
dage, rapidly gained ground in Germany. 
The publications of both authors were at 
once translated, and appear to have obtained 
a greater circulation in Germany than in 
England. The Secretary of the. Society, 
Heinrich Johann Deichmann, was a German; 
he became the friend and correspondent of 
John Kelpius, the so-called hermit of the 
Wissahickon. An accredited agent of the 
Society, Hermann von Saltzungen, was sent 
to Germany and found a warm reception in 
the Philadelphic circles; the catalogue of 
persons called ‘amici,’ 7. ¢. well disposed 
friends, contains the names of distinguished 
men and women in nuerous cities of Ger- 
many. It must not be thought that the 
mystic acceptation of God’s presence and 
agency in the soul of man was confined to a 
few eccentric heads ; there was no more pop- 
ular book than Johann Arnd’s Lessons on 
True Christianity, which, like Tauler’s Ser. 
mons and the ‘ Theologia Germanica,’ had a 
strong leaning towards Mysticism. That the 
religion of the Friends had something in| France (1610), and educated for holy orders, 
concert with the tone of these pious books | this remarkable man was in turn Jesuit, Jan- 
appears to have been felt. When George | senist and minister of the Reformed Church, 

underlich, a plain citizen of Dantzick, in | till his convictions, and perhaps his temper, 
1663 was arraigned before a Cvurt of Inquiry | carried him outside the pale of any estab- 






























on the charge of being a Quaker, he declared 
he liked the Quaker doctrine, finding how 
well it agreed with the writings of Johann 
Arnd, Johann Tauler and Thomas & Kempis. 

“The second form of reaction against the 
barren scholasticism of the Church was Piet- 
ism, indissolubly connected with the name of 
Jacob Spener. .The great aim of this excel- 
lent man, then the leading minister of the 
Lutheran Church in Frankfort on-the-Main, 
was,s has been pithily said, to bring reli- 
gious conviction from the head to the heart, 
to quicken the action of conscience and to 
educate the laity tu the idea of a spiritual 
priesthood open to all believers. It was he 
who instituted the famous collegia pietatis— 
private gatherings of men and women for 
mutual edification, practical lessons and 
Christian work. The innovation was angrily 
rebuked by most of his clerical brethren, who 
saw in it something, if I may use that term, 
unprofessional, and intimated that Pietists 
had a touch of the Quaker. Though the al- 
lusion was made in jeer as the most opprobri- 
ous that offered, and though the Pietists by 
the adherence to the Church and its sym- 
bols were in their locus sfandi as distant from 
the Friends as possible, there-were, neverthe- 
less, some features that both had in common 
—such as retirement from worldliness, earn- 
estness and fervor in their devotions, the 
stress laid on the practical fruits of belief, 
the permission given to women to be heard in 
private meetings. Hence it was a charge 
frequently brought against Pietism, that it 
paved the way to alla and other here- 
sies (‘quia ad Quakeri-mum viam sternit et 
ad alias errores hzreticos’). 

“ More or less allied with this mystical and 
pietistic bias were numerous other manifesta. 
tions of unrest in the religious life of Ger- 
many, some leading to severe asceticism, 
others connected with millennial doctrines, 
others again productive of visions, prophetic 
utterances, inspirations and ecstacies, while 
all contributed to swell the tide of that great 
awakening which swept over Germany during 
the last quarter of the seventeenth and the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. One 
of these side currents, though soon enough 
ebbing out of sight, requires some notice here, 
as for particular reasons it attracted the at- 
tention of Penn, who may have hoped to 
make it subservient to his own purposes on 
the Continent—I allude to the sect which 
originated, and, it might be said ended with 
Jean Labadie. Born in the southern part of 
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lished creed. Though still adhering on im- 
evens points to the decrees of the Synod of 

ort, he verged upon the question of direct 
revelation and the inner light far towards the 
views of the Friends. The high ground 
which he took as a religious reformer and his 
lofty eloquence made a deep impression on 
several persons of eminence, such as the 
pious Jacob Spener, the learned Anna Maria 
von Schurman, and notably so on Elizabeth, 
the granddaughter of James I, who was then 
Abbess of Herford, in Westphalia. The lat- 
ter afforded (1670) shelter to the much per- 
secuted flock of Labadists, and kept her pro- 
tecting hand over them in spite of the outcry 
raised by the clergy, the protest of the civil 
magistrates, and even in the face of an im- 
perial edict issued from the Chancery Court 
at Spires, Oct. 20,1671. So much interest 
bestowed upon a kindred sect, coupled with 
firmness of character, made Elizabeth in the 
eyes of the Friends a very important person- 
age for the prospective planting of their prin- 
ciples on the soil of Germany. If she, the 
scion of the royal house of England, the 
sister of a reigning sovereign (Charles Louis) 
and the cousin of the great Etector of Bran- 
deaburg (Frederick William), could be ‘ con- 
vinced,’ the despised sect of the Quakers 
would have cast an anchor in Germany not 
easily dragged from its moorings. 

“Such was the outlook upon the lands 
towards which Penn and his companions were 
borne by favoring breezes in July, 1677. 
They land on the 26th of that month in 
Briel, a seaport of Holland, and were there 
met by several old friends, of whom the jour- 
nal names Aaron Sonneman, Benjamin Furly, 
S. Johnson and Vettekeuken. B. Furly was 
an Englishman doiug business in Rotterdam, 
perhaps a brother of John Furly who be- 
longed to Penn’s party. He had joined the 
Society of Friends in Rotterdam, and became 
subsequently very useful to Pean as agent for 
the sale of Pennsylvania lands. The name 
Vettekeuken also is found in the account of 
the first emigration from Germany. When 
Francis Daniel Pastorius, in 1683, came to 
Rotterdam, he took lodgings at the house of 
his friend Mariecke Vettekeuken, and was 
met there by Benj. Furly, Jacob Tellner and 
others, 

“ By way of Leyden the travelers, accom- 
panied by Jan Roelof, Jan Arents and Jan 
Claus went to Haarlem, where they attended 
a meeting consisting of Friends and Menno- 
nites. On the 2d of August the party, in- 
creased by some Friends of Haarlem, Alk- 
maar and Emden, arrived in Amsterdam, the 
famous metropolis of Holland, Fain would 
we hear from Penn how that busy mart of 
the world, the Venice of the North, impressed 





him, what he had to say on the political com- 
plexion of the country, of the people and 
their ways. But in vain do we look in 
the traveler’s note-book for information of 
a secular character, remarks on architec- 
ture, national peculiarities, governmeat, 
improvements, scenery and the like. He 
had only one object in view, the spread of 
his faith, all other interests were sunk, as it 
were, below his horizon. Holland, it may be 
briefly stated, was at that time prominent for 
its prowess of war, its maritime enterprise, its 
art culture and learning. After passi 
through a long series of bloody contests, it 
had just sustained a war against the combined 
forces of England and France—with the for- 
mer peace was concluded in 1674, with the 
latter hostilities continued while the prelimi- 
naries of a treaty were being discussed at 
Nimuegen. At the head of the government 
stood William III, by the revolution of 1672 
Stadtholder of Holland; he had in this very 
year espoused Mary, daughter of the Duke of 
York, thus paving his way to the English 
throne. 

‘* While Penn is silent on the affairs of the 
world, he apprizes us of an event that soon 
after his arrival occurred at Amsterdam, and 
which in the history of the Friends, unques- 
tionably, was of great importance—the hold- 
ing of a General Meeting. 

‘“‘In Amsterdam a congregation of Friends 
had been in existence since 1657, the year 
in which William Ames converted Jacob 
Williamson Sewel and his wife, Judith 
Zinspenning. Other Quaker missionaries 
from England, John Stubbs, Wm. Caton, 
John Higgins, Stephen Crisp and Benjamin 
Furly, who visited Holland shortly after, 
co-operated with Ames in gaining proselytes, 
Small societies sprang up in Rotterdam, Ley- 
den, Haarlem, eee Utrecht and other 
towns. At length a general meeting was 
called, and William Penn, with Fox, Bar- 
clay, etc., had come purposely to attend it, 
and to lend their aid in effecting an organi- 
zation. In the first session (2 August), the 
establishment of Monthly, Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings was determined on, the time 
for holding them was fixed, questions of dis- 
cipline and jurisdiction were considered and 
settled. In the Select Meeting, held the eve- 
ning of the next day, rules on marriage, 
printing, collections and disbursements were 
adopted. To the Yearly Meeting at Amster- 
dam, not only the Friends of Holland, but 
also those in the Palatinate, Hamburg, Lii- 
beck and Friedrichstadt (a town in Holstein), 
were to send delegates. Thus the system of 
Meetings, the most simple and democratic 
that can be devised for the government of 
religious societies, was to be extended over 
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the Continent in the same manner as it had 
been introduced in England and other Eng- 
king countries. We cannot help 
noticing here how much superior the Friends 
were as organizers to other sects that strug- 
gled into existence. The German Mystics, of 
whatever hue, soared so high above all things 
terrestrial, that ordinary business arrange- 
ments remained altogether out of sight. 
“Before leaving Amsterdam, Penn ad- 
dressed a letter to the King of Poland, the 
renowned Jobn Sobieski, who, in 1683, van- 
ished the Turks and saved Vienna, strongly 
pleeding with him in behalf of the Friends 
in Dantzick, who euffered sore oppression by 
the civil authorities. Strange! Far away 
beyond the eastern confines of Germany, 
near the point where the Vistula mingles 
her sluggish waters with those of the Baltic, 
on territory then subject to the crown of 
Poland, a seed of the Quaker faith had been 
wafted, and taken root in the hearts of a few 
but resolute men. It was no other than the 
intrepid William Ames who had wended 
his steps so far out of the beaten track of 
tourists, and carried his testimony to that 
‘distant spot. Very likely he was attracted 
the presence of Mennonites, who, since 
e middle of the 16th century, had found 
toleration—though not unmixed with inter- 
vals of persecution—in several towns of the 
Vistula country. In the very.year of Penn’s 
journey (1677), the protection hitherto en- 
joyed by the Mennonites was confirmed to 
them by royal decree, the clamorous opposi- 
tion of the Woiwods notwithstanding. But 
the same favor was not shown to the Qua- 
kers, who were looked upon with a feeling 
mixed of dread and contempt. A very 
curious account of their hearing before the 
municipal authorities of Dantzick has been 
rved in Figken’s Histeria Fanaticorum 
p- 61-67), but it is too long to be inserted 
here. Ames appeared July 15, 1661, ‘ with 
head covered,’ and gave to all questions a 
fearless, straightforward answer. He was in 
the end told to ‘ pack off’ with the earliest 
opportunity, which he promised to do, and 
left ‘with head covered.’ The expectation 
that, with the root cut off, the noxious weed 
of the new heresy would speedily die out, 
was not fulfilled, for, two years later, several 
citizens and a woman, who had formerly at- 
tended the Lutheran church, were, by order 
of the City Councils, examined by the Bur- 
master, Adrian von der Linde, on the 
of being Quakers, and notified that 
must either return in gremium ecclesic, 
or be removed. Here Figkin’s account closes; 
it is supplemented by Besse, who, in speaking 
of the same persone, but placing the proceed- 
ings ‘in or about the year 1677,’ gives the 


following most remarkeble decree as the 
result of the investigation: ‘ Whereas three 
Quakers [George Wunderlich, Daniel Abra- 
hameon and Christian Piitte!] have been for 
some time kept in prison in the Fore-Court of 
the Counci] Houee, and that the Honorable 
Council doth not think it possible to keep 
them close enough, therefore they have 
deputed the Servant of the Court to seek 
opportunity (the sooner the better) to bring 
them on board some ship, to be brought any- 
where beyond the Seas, with this determina- 
tion, that in case they shall come hither 
again, they shall without fail be put into the 
house of correction, or be punished with some 
other hard punishment. Dated in the Senate 
the 11th of May. Pursuant to this order 
they were put on board a ship, the ‘ Pillar of 
Fire,’ Hubert Garretson, Master, and trans- 


ported into England.’” 
To be continued. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RENEWED LIFE. 

An expression of unity with an article 
headed “ Duties,” from the pen of your cor- 
respondent J. M. E., in your issue of the 
— of last month, may not be out of place 

ere, 

The report of the proceedings of the West- 
ern Yearly Meetings had been read by him 
with more than ordinary interest, and met 
with this immediate response: “Surely, here 
is an indication of renewed life.” 

Too long have we been satisfied with hold- 
ing our Annual Conventions mainly for the 
transaction of the business pertaining to our 
own organizations, feeling when this was 
accomplished in the unity, our work was 
finished. . 

But where so large a religious body meet in 
consecutive session for days together, may we 
not reasonably expect some greater result ? 
The abuses of society are mainly corrected 
by the pressure of an improved public senti- 
ment, Individually and collectively we are 
responsible if we do not our part toward the 
attainment of this end. 

The work is slow, but the methods are 
sure. Let us as a Society endeavor to raise 
the standard of morals by an exemption 
from all degrading influences, and hold it up 
to the world as worthy of attainment. Then 
shall we be able to offer a consistent and 
united protest against the desolating evils 
that surround us, evils to which the mind 
reverts with horror and disgust, and to some 
of which we have hitherto seemed largely in- 
different. 

Let us learn to apply this query: “ How 
far are we, individually or collectively, re- 
nee for the perpetuation of these 

ings? ” 
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’ Therefore, we repeat, we hail this indica- 
tion of renewed life as an omen of better | joy for evermore. 
E. 


things. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
STEADFASTNESS, 


There is no lack of good resolves in any of 


us, but we fail of accomplishing our purposes 
for want of a steadfast adherence to the line 


or principle of action our better judgment 
prescribes. 


The good intentions of the majority of 


mankind, if followed up promptly and with 
determination, would far overbalance the 
evil designs of the positively wicked, and 
these in their moments of calm reflection 
might be lifted out of much of the sin into 
which they have plunged, were they capable 
of earnest, persistent efforts to do right. 


We are far too ready to cast the stone of 


censure upon the unguarded, forgettiag that 
“the éin which so easily besets us,” if not 
strictly watched against, may become “a 
legion ;” and seeing how weak we are, and 
how easily turned aside from what we know 
is required of us as true and upright men and 
women, it behooves us to set earnestly to work, 
like wise builders, redeeming the time we 
poe | have already lost by closer diligence 
and more persistent effort. 

“Tt is good,” said an old prophet, “ for a 
man that he bear the yoke in his youth;” 
and he was right. But it is never too late to 
bend the neck where the will is strong and 
the purpose high, remembering always that 
no amount of fitful, desultory effort can take 
the place of steadfastness, which, under the 
yoke of patient endeavor, goes on and on, 
surmounting one difficulty after another as 
they rise up in the way, until the last obstacle 
is overcome, 

A cheerful acquiescence in that which 
seems inevitable, and a confidence strength- 
_ ened by experience, but kept within prudent 
limits by the recollection of painful failures 
and shortcomings, will make the heaviest 
burthens less weighty, and change our sorest 
crosses into divinest blessings. 

It is folly, aye, it is madness, to shut our 
eyes to the fact that “life is real ;” is earn- 
est, and means to most of us toil and sacri- 
fice, watching and waiting! It means, per- 
haps, to all some hopes deferred, some ex- 
pectations crushed, some bitter teare, some 
sorrowful repentings; but what of that? 
There is always light for the upright ; clouds 
can only obscure its brightness for a season, 
and we know it will break forth in due time. 
Patience! heart of man; hold fast that which 
thou hast gained; be steadfast, unmoveable, 
and thou shalt be always abounding in the 
graces of that Divine Indwelling which will 


low-countrymen as w 
nations 0 
submit that the Ameer of Afghanistan in de- 








crown thy life with peace and the fulness of 
L. J. R. 





YORKSHIRE FRIENDS ON AFGHANISTAN. 


The Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends has addressed the follow- 
ing memorial to the Prime Minister in refer- 
ence to the war between Great Britain and 
Afghanistan: “It is with unfeigned regret 
that your memorialists have heard of the 
threatening aspect of the present relations 
between the Indian Government and the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, arising out of the re- 
fusal of the latter to receive the envoy of the 


Viceroy of India, and especially that there is 


too much reason to fear that the differences 


which have arisen will result in a calamitous 
and sanguinary war. 
as a religious body, the Society of Friends 
has always objected to war under any cir- 
cumstances as being opposed to the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity. 
stance, however, apart from the religious 
aspect of the question, your memorialists fail 
to see any justification whatever for a resort 


It is well known that, 


In the present in- 


to hostilities, and they feel convinced that 


such a course would be entirely opposed to 


those principles of justice and morality which 
are accepted by the great body of their fel- 

all as by other Christian 
the world. Your memorialists 


clining to receive our Envoy has only exere 


cised the right of every independent sov- 


ereign, and that it is unworthy of a powerful 
and professedly Christian nation like Eng- 
land to seek to enforce upon a weaker and 
less civilized state demands, which if made 
upon herself, she would most indignantly re- 
pudiate. Your memoralists therefore earn- 
estly hope that means may be devised by Her 
Majesty’s Government for settling the differ- 
ences that exist without recourse to measures 
opposed alike to justice, humanity and reli- 
gion.” —Herald of Peace. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


My pear Frrenps—My thoughts some- 
times turn towards Fourth street and the 
little band of workers who meet there, and 
especially since I have been in this old 
world, so replete with the history of the past; 
and to day, after a very pleasant visit to the 
convent of San Marco, now converted into a 
museum, as I penned the following lines in 
my diary, I thought perhaps they might not 
be unacceptable for Friends’ Intelligencer :) 

Fiorsnog, Itaty, Twelfth mo. lst, 1878. 

To-day we visited a spot sacred to the 
memory of one of the noblest of martyra— 
Savonarola, one whose eloquence in the cause 


erecting Ef 
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of truth and his denunciations against vice and 
the wickedness of the times, brought him to 
the stake. 

In the convent of San Marco he dwelt, to- 
gether with those kindred spirits, Fra Angel- 
ico and Fra Bartolommeo and others, and 
they have left upon the walls of the cells 
and corridors evidence that their lives were 
not spent in idleness. Those beautiful fres- 
coes in which the symbols of their faith are 
depicted, with their pure conceptions of 
things holy and eatin’. are many of them 
fresh and distinct, and perfect in coloring. 
You can hardly realize the lapse of years 
since they were executed. In the vision of 
the som ou can recall these earnest work- 
ers, day after day hastening to the employ- 
ment they loved, and, with an inspiration on 
their brows, tracing the features of the Master 
they loved and strove to serve. Fra Angel- 
ica’s sweet face, lighted with the glow of love 
that burned within—what days of happiness 
these must have been, too rudely broken, 
alas! by the harrowing scenes that followed. 
Savonarola, their loved brother, to whose 
eloquent words of truth they had joyed to 
listen, and whose mighty eloquence thrilled 
the masses of those who thronged to hear 
him, was rudely torn from the peaceful con- 
vent. His pure life availed him not, and in 
the fair city of Florence, under the shadow 
of her beautiful buildings, surrounded by a 
wealth of beauty and art, he with his com- 
panions were burned to the stake, and the 
waters of the Arno received their ashes. 

Those were rude times, and wicked men 
triumphed. But year after year came those 
who loved his memory to the place where 
this dark deed was done, and threw sweet 
violets upon the spot until it became a mass 
of blooming flowers. 

Year after year his memory became more 
precious, and the mound of violets increased 
until those in authority desiring to efface the 
memory of this sad event from the minds of 
the people, caused a fountain to be erected, 
as 2 monument, in the place. 

In the convent where he dwelt there is also 
a bust and monument, together with a por- 
trait of that forcible and rugged face. His 
crucifix and the few things he prized are care- 
a preserved in the cell which he occupied. 

he convent is now a museum, and in the 
library, a lofty room, with a row of pillars 
on each side, are numbers of choral books, 
beautifully illustrated by Fra Eustachio and 
the pupits of Fra Angelica. How true it is 
that. the lives of all and pious men 
leave their impress on those who follow after 
and unconsciously form the character of after 

H. A. Z. 


generations. 








INTELLIGENCER. 


Feeling a deep and I believe religious 
interest in the cause of temperance, and 
believing it to be the duty of every truly 
religious individual, without respect to creed 
or confession of faith, to throw his influence 
on the side of truth and righteousness, I have 
felt it to be my duty to write this to you, for 
the information of your readers, especially 
those from the country that visit your city, 
either on business or pleasure : 

At 713 Spring Garden street there is a pub- 
lic house kept on strictly temperance princi- 
ples and by persons whose kindness and atten- 
tion are calculated to make all feel at home, 
and at prices as low as any other first-class 
house. 

Now, it appears to me, if we are sincere in 
our profession, and are really anxious to ad- 
vance the testimonies of our Society in respect 
to righteousness, temperance and peace, that 
it becomes our duty to throw our influence 
on the side of right, and, whenever we can, 
give our preference to houses of this charac- 
ter, although it may be sometimes rather 
incenvenient to do 80; it should be done, that 
it may not be said of us, as it was formerly, 
that ‘‘ these people honor Me with their lips, 
but their heart is far from Me,” but that we 
may be consistent in our lives, for this is what 
is needed amongst us to-day, a daily living 
out of our principles in such a manner that 
“men, seeing our good works, may glorify 
our Father in Heaven.” §§CHaries Bonn. 

Warminster, Twelfth mo. 6th, 1878. 





Cuicaco, Twelfth mo. 7th, 1878, 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 
Several inquiries having been made as to 


the object in providing in the Discipline of 


Illinois Yearly Meeting for a new business 
meeting to be known as “ Executive Meet- 
ings,” I thought a brief explanation might 
be of interest to others who did not inquire, 
but who were equally interested in whatever 
affected the welfare of any: part of the Soci- 
ety. 

Executive meetings, if organized, will be 


constituted as to duties, powers and officers, 


and will be conducted, in all respects, as 
Monthly Meetings, except that their regular 
sessions will be once in three months instead 
of monthly, unless intermediate sessions are 
needed, If this should be the case, they can 
be held on adjournment from a regular meet- 
ing or upon call of the overseers given at the 
close of a meeting for worship. 

The prompting thought in the proposed 
change was to relieve small Monthly Meet- 


ings of the frequently recurring routine of 


opening and closing minutes, and business 
as easi y attended to in fewer sessions by a 
r 


change from Monthly to Executive Meetings 


* 
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where the members desired it. It was thought 
that the change would frequently cause larger 
attendance and more interest in business 
meetings when occurring four times instead 
of twelve during a year. 

After the proposition had received atten- 
tion in the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, it | religious tone and its Society influence. 
was thought such meetings would be possible} “Long may the paper and the Society it 
and profitable in places where Monthly Meet-| represents continue to diffuse fresh life and 
ings could not be held, as in the case of sev- | strength, not only among our own members, 
eral small meetings for worship within a| but among those around us. H. H. M. 
radius of 10 to 20 miles—none large enough | ‘Poplar Ridge, Cayuga Co., N.Y.” © 


2 a — business meetings alone, 
ut jointly able to hold one in life and to =ASCRAPS& 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 


advantage if not requiring the intervening 

distances to be traveled oftener than every 

three monthe, These and minor reasons 3 . 

seemed to render the provision advisable. As time passes we meet with many changes, 

Fears have been expressed that a duplica- We feel that we have lost one of our mothers 

tion and unnecessary frequency of business |i2 Israel, dear Rachel Hicks, in whom so 

meetings might be detrimental to life, but a | ™92y felt a great interest. At our last Quar- 

careful consideration of the matter will show | ‘tly, Meeting she spoke beautifully; now 

that an Executive Meeting will only exist | She is gathered into the Heavenly Father's 

where a Monthly Meeting cannot be estab-| Test. May her faithfulness encourage the 

lished to profit, or by taking the place of a dates to be ng to - me of a 

: : : on their minds; then, like her, they wi 

Monthly Meeting and lessening the sessions prepared to fill their mission on earth, and 
when the Bridegroom of Soals calls, be read 
to enter into rest. Let us all be watchful, 


during a year from twelve to four. 
I think our Monthly Meetings often suffer 
and improve time as it passes, for when once 
gone there can be no return to mend mis- 


loss by the frequent sessions, practically on! 
to fulfill a routine or order of Society, with 
takes. 
- My dear D. and I feel that our day is far 


out business enough to give interest, many 
members absenting themselves who perhaps 
would find interest in the concentrated busi- : 
ness of three months, and on thie ground see | *Peat, but we have nothing to regret, although 
no reason to doubt that ultimately Monthly | %* times poverty of spirit is our portion. 
Meetings will cease to exist, except in loca- Faith remains that He who calls forth is able 
tions where need requires the members to |‘ g° before and make a way, when to the 
meet that often to properly dispose of their | Utward eye there seems no way. We have 
work. J. W.P._ | great cause to render thanks to our Heavenly 
Father for His many unmerited mercies to 
us. My mind has often turned toward Phila- 
delphia, where there have been lately so man 
gathered home to their everlasting happi- 


ness. 

G. T. and A. W. were both dear friends, 
with many others. Oh, how much they will 
be missed! Where are we to find the youn 
Friends who are ready to take their act 
—ready, through a submission of self-will, to 
say, “Here am I, Lord, send me.” There 
are surely.some who will ere long come forth 
from their hiding-places, and show on whose 
side they are. 





























another by the reading of your paper, It 
helps to catablish thelr at on the firm 
basis of the ever-blessed Truth, 

‘Those situated amidst the Society and 
privileged to attend its meetings, also want 
Friends’ Intelligencer for its healthy moral and 








Accompanying some marriage notices, a 
correspondent sends some kind appreciative 
words for Friends’ Intelligencer : 

“T prize your paper very much, and so do 
many others, and I am aware its preparation 
is an arduous work, in which I wish you 
could have more help, and more contributions 
of original matter from its members. I think 
there is talent and material amongst us that 
should be diffused for our advancement in 
the highway that leads to holiness, bearing 
aloft our principles and testimonies before 
the world. 

“‘ Never were our testimonies more needed 
in the world, and we should always strive to 
help in the great work of their promulgation, 
both in and out of our Society. 

“I desire that the best help may be with 

ou in your work, and feel that a rich bless- 
ing will rest upon you and crown your labors. 
There are many scattered members who are 
drawn nearer to the Society and to one 





I wanted to accept thy invitation, and I 
cherished the hope all summer that I could, 
but the pressure of many unexpected claims 
would not let it be so. I do not allow myself 
to murmur at my portion, for I have much 
that is pleasant woven into my life, and there. 
is no cause to complain; but I sometimes 
wonder why I cannot do some things I woul 


nh 
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gladly do when there are so man ne 
called for from the doing of which I greatly 
shrink. No doubt this is a needed discipline 
that, if properly submitted to, will work for my 
ood, and it may be that some day I may see 
why. Until then let me hopefully trust, 
remembering that as the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so doth the great eternal 
Arm of Power encircle every dependent 
Bpirit. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 21, 1878. 











Ho.ipay Girts.—The beautiful custom of 
the periodic giving of gifts as an assurance of 
love and of continued interest has many ad- 
vantages to recommend it; but we may ven- 
ture a word of suggestion to those who have 
kind intentions toward friends and relatives 
at this time that a very small gift, offered 
with a loving spirit, is as good a remembrancer 
as is the most costly, and the money value 
would do more good, both to giver and re- 
ceiver, if applied to the relief of real neces- 
Bity. 

The spirit of true charity searches out the 
dark places to give them light; it seeks to 
clothe the naked, to feed the hungry and 
comfort the afflicted. This mid-winter sea- 
son is especially a fitting time for such Chrie- 
tian ministration, and the assurance is given 
that the giver is ever more blessed than the 
receiver. 

The Divine law requires that we all should 
in some way be helpful to each other; and if 
this law of love and of beneficence were once 
fully understood and fully obeyed, surely then 
the Kingdom of God would be established on 
the earth, and we need no more dream of a 
Golden Year in the far future or in the dim 
forgotten past. When healthful and helpful 
action is the rule of life, then, says Ruskin, 
“shall abide with us an incorruptible felicity 
and an infallible religion ;—shall abide for us 


Faith, no more to be assailed by temptation, 
no more to be defended by wrath and by 
fear; shall abide with us Hope, no more to 
be quenched by the years that overwhelm or 
make ashamed by the shadows that betray ; 
shall abide for us, and with us, the greatest 
of these—the abiding will, the abiding name 
of our Father. For the greatest of these is 
Charity.” 


MARRIED. 


APPLETON—CANBY.—On the 14th of Eleventh 
month, 1878, under the care of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of Margery P. Canby, 
Langhorne, George Appleton and Elizabeth T., 
daughter of the late Joseph Canby, all of Bucks 
county, Pa. . 


SCHULTZ—CHANDLEE.—On Third-day eve’ng 
Twelfth month 10th, 1878, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Wil. 
liam Schultz, Jr., of Philadelphia, son of William 
Schultz of Wilmington, Del., and Mary R., only 
daughter of Hannah R. and the late George 
Chandlee. 
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DIED. 


BOND.—On Eleventh mo. 11th, 1878, at Water- 
ford, Loudon county, Va., Asa M. Bond, in the 74th 
year of his age; a member of Fairfax Monthly 
Meeting. 


ELLIS.—On Fifth-day, Twelfth month 12th, 1878, 
Eleanor L., widow of Joshua Ellis; a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


HARTLEY.—On Twelfth month 15th, 1878, Jon- 
athan S. Hartley, in bis 65th year; a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


HIBBERD.—On the 15th inst., in West Philadel- 
phia, after a brief illness, Thomas H., son of Hen- 
rietta and the late John Hibberd, in his 41st year. 


JESSOP.—On Twelfth mo. 4th, 1878, at his 
home, Springwoed, York co., Pa., Francis Jessop, 
in the 32d year of hisage. He was an exemplary 
attender of York Indulged Meeting. 


JONES.—On Twelfth mo. 5th, 1878, of typhoid 
fever, at the residence of his parents, Baltimore, 
Md., Morris D. Jones, youngest son of John and 
Caroline M. Jones, aged 18 years. 


KITCHEN.—On Seventh-day, Twelfth month 7th, 
1878, in Solebury, Pa., Charles Kitchen, in his 
87th year. 


KNIGHT.—On Twelfth mo. 11th, 1878, in Frank- 
ford, Pa., William Knight, aged 89 years and 5 
months. 


PANCOAST.—On Twelfth month 10th, 1878, Ann 
H., wife of David C. Pancoast, of Woodstown, N. J.; 
a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 


SLEEPER.—Suddenly, on Twelfth month 14th, 
1878, Sharon Sleeper, in his 70th year; a member 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


SMALL.—On Seventh-day, Twelfth month 7th, 
1878, in Warwick, Bucks county, Pa., George L. 
Small. 


SUTTON.—On the evening of Eleventh mo. 4th, 
1878, of consumption, James F., son of Allen and 
Jane F. Sutton, in the 47th year of hisage; a mem- 
ber of Purchase Monthly Meeting. He bore his 
sufferings with great patience and resignation, and 
expressed a desire that his family should not mourn, 
saying: “I see @ mansion prepared for me far 
brighter than anything in this beautiful world.” 





Way is man less durable than the works 
of his hands, but because this is not the place 
of his rest? 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCHOOLS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
Our first duty is to say that our “appeal ” 


has again been responded to, viz. : 
J.8., of Poplar Ridge, Cayuga co., N. Y...... $ 5 00 





























“T am very fond of teaching, and it is a 
pity that my health will not admit of it. I 
suppose it is the continued talking that affects 
me. I was glad to see by Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer that your funds were coming in for 


“ Illinoisan,” ID ch cds cecauiilcssoacecaaauaeil 2 00] the continuance of the school.* I feel very 
> 7 ee ccceececcccccccccecccccccccocees . = confident that some way will always be pro- 
M. BY Philadelphia ccc 18 09] vided during my lifetime for the school. 
eS | ER 25 00| Faith is a great thing, thou knows, and 


A portion of the above was forwarded di- 
rectly to our Treasurer, Henry M. Laing. 

A report of the condition of the “Laing 
School” for Eleventh month has been re- 
ceived, showing 80 pupils registered, with an 
average attendance of 75! Of this entire 
number only 26 are in the primer, none in 
the alphabet. Next to the primer, the first, 
second, third and fourth reader are used. 
Fifty-four are writing, etc. From a very 
welcome letter from the Principal, Abby D. 
Munroe, we extract the following : 

**School opened on the 11th ultimo under 
very auspicious circumstances. With hardly 
an exception, we found the pupils of last year 
ready to enter upon this. No county schools 
have opened, nor is there any prospect there 
” a this — 80 _ is - po menale 

epend upon. e see plenty of wor ahead. (Continued from page 685.) 
I notice by Friends’ Intelligencer that the | The ascent of Pike’s Peak is usually made 
receipts thus far are quite encouraging. I by the use of ponies, which are small-sized 
hope they will continue thus until all thoughts ant aa un ‘Occasionally some a 
of er ee . io nae fe done ae wart individual with plenty pf muscular de- 
= : mld iL ag "ygnonthe imbardenr velopment and more pride of purpose, sets 
. 1 “— h . eit ee eae oe rtant | out to make the journey on foot; of our part 
h Lord’ poses : i °F owe: & _ . 8) there are two of this character, and wi 
the Lord's work, Sie will rae. up Sends to knapsacks supplied with provisions, ete., at 
— ag 9 *. iacail f Friends’ 5 o’clock they turn their backs upon the 
I wih, va a ° “te ae sal h hotel, and face the mountain path; an hour 
nielligencer have been favored with any-| j++ two more take the road, mounted, think- 
thing from the pen of our long tried Friend ing, perhaps, the day will be short for the 
Cornelia Hancock, that we are sure the fol-| (ot) he performed. The ascent is usually 
lowing wil be et mo. 2d,1878, | made without a guide, and as fourteen per- 

“J. M. Exurs, Dear Friend.—I have been | £928 have decided to go, these are thought to 
waiting for streng'h (not time, I have plenty See uhoaldl Kove ‘the escedaut of tas pasty 
of that) to write thee an account of the school » emantial.’ esencdiaate’ the tavleniian 
during the fall. I saw the children wander a bed By Rage big 1 
the streets all through August and half of office T iced ee rd wistes of aa 
gee and on the 11th of the last-named Serle of velde teal ie a aa anaes wins 
cared, am, fnaeiter, one thong 5 memns the Tete Noire Pass of the Alps, in Switzer- 
have the scholars earn their own school, or a land in ike cnidaier of TH4 P Tike positida 
part of it, and got slong very o % ly py — of leader secures to me the choice of he sta- 
weeks, T had the assistance of @ friend of! bie, and I make the selection without delay. 
mine (Augus arned, ; An early breakfast has been ordered, and all 
—— = 7° oo > me een are expected to be in the saddles ready for 
made bread and rusk, and were working on : ie 
comfortable for el) carpet rage ea, when | 46 acon! at hal past 7 o'ook. Tita glo 
“nn _ aon I did aa te o _ ~ or makes a sbadow on the mountain side, a 
achool disband, so had it taught in the lesson | S&Btle breeze moves the foliage in the valley, 
department until the other teachers were due| *Referring to the “ Laing School,” of which Abby 
on Eleventh mo. Ist. D. Munroe is Principal. 


Friends are a reliable a I expect to 
make a visit to Philadelphia in the early 
spring, when I shall hope to see all my |. 
triends. 

“ The school is large at present, there bein 
no State schools. Think of this redeem 
State of South Carolina and not a coun 
public school in operation! Nearly one-half 
of each daily paper is taken up with self- 
glorification, and the pulpit, too, is filled with 
remarks upon the same theme.” 

With other comments of like character our 
faithful friend C. H. closes. Can Friends 
suffer these schools to go down after such de- 
tails and appeals as these? J. M. Ex.is, 

No. 325 Walnut st., Phila. 

Twelfth mo. 16th, 1878. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL 
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but perhaps that will soon die away. The 
countenances of the party show to the full 
anticipated joy. There are four ladies of our 
company who have sufficient strength of pur- 
pore, nerve and will, to attempt the height. 
h person is supplied with lunch, and a suf- 
ficient quantity of clothing, should the atmos- 
here prove to be cold ere we reach the top. 
his year, as I am informed, is the first time 
the ascent has been made by the course we 
take; the trail thus being a new one is 
reported to be in good condition, and some- 
what shorter than the route of former years, 
yet fourteen miles is the distance we are 
expected to travel ere we reach the United 
States Signal Station on the top of the Peak. 
The road leads us into Engelman’s Canon. 
For about a mile it is broad and well made, 
suitable for wagon travel. There are many 
residences on the hillsides, which in the early 
morning look fresh and home-like. Along 
the stream are several camping parties, who 
have come to spend a fortnight or more in a 
quiet way, apart from the tumult of a busy 
world. The road runs beside its rapid cur- 
rent and the willows and poplars arching 
overhead add to the beauty of our ride. 

Two miles on our way we halt at the 
toll house, for I have learned that ’tis not 
alone on broad smooth highways through 
the country that a tax is laid. The assess- 
ment is one dollar and fifty cents for each 
horse, and its collection is about sufficient 
to keep the trail in repair. Each pays 
the duty, and forward we move again. Now 
the ascent is fairly begun, and a winding, 
circuitous, up-hill way it is; we have taken 
the left hand side of the mountain stream, 
and it seems to have been selected as being 
best suited for the purpose. The name given 
to this stream is the Fountaine qui-Bouille, 
and ’tis well named; we hear the boiling, 
rumbling sound, as its waters dash against 
the rocks; we see, now and then, amongst 
the trees far in the depths below, its foam and 
splash, as a plunge is made into cavernous 
recesses, or as it reappears from beneath an 
arching rock; the volume of water is consid- 
erable, and when the discoverer of Engel- 
man’s Canon announced to the world that he 
had seen therein a tempestuous, roaring moun- 
tain stream, a wild and foaming cataract, a 
torrent dashing headlong down among the 
boulders and the rocks, he only did what I 
have here essayed, tried to give a faint con- 
ception of the truth. Flowers in great pro- 
fusion bloom close to the water’s edge, and 
some find their way up among the rocks. 
The maple and the willow, the poplar and 
the birch, are growing side by side; but chief 
among the host, and altogether lovely, is the 
towering pine; such specimens as I have 
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nowhere else beheld, with furs and spruce of 
equal beauty. The botanists who have vis- 
ited these mountains years ago have distrib- 
uted among the nurserymen in the east, seeds 
of most of the species that occur here, and 
these have introduced them into the parks 
and lawns about our cities and among the 
residences of well-to-do country folk, so that 
they are not entirely unknown; but the 
stateliness of figure, symmetry of form and 
harmonious surroundings, fail not to impress 
the lover of the beautiful that in their homes 
and not in ours is to be seen their full glory 
and beauty. 

These are the Rocky Mountains, and if it 
is because of granite boulders every where 
abounding, rocks so large that one cannot 
form a conception of their size or weight, then 
the name is appropriate; so close upon our 
path they come, that many have been blasted 
or broken to make the way, and where a mis- 
step or a slipping stone could not bring any- 
thing short of instant death by dashing over 
precipices hundreds of feet. Several times 
we cross the seething flood, the slender bridge 
of logs bending and quivering under the 
horses’ weight; we pass to the right, then to 
the left, and make such sharp turns that the 
way before us is ofttimes not visible ten yards 
in advance; so we rise the mountain side 
some thousands of feet, reaching at last a 
charming spot known as Sheltered Falls, 
where we rest our horses and regale ourselves 
with draughts from the crystal flood that 
comes from underneath the sheltered rock— 
this, with the Naiad’s grotto just above, is 
enough to pay for all our toil if we should 
find nothing more attractive beyond, but even 
these fairy scenes we cannot always know, 
and so we turn our backs on this only to have 
opened a grander, a more extended sight, for 
here the valley opens in full view the length 
of miles we have already come, the sloping 
mountain side with its coverings of green, the 
sentinel rocks on Cameron’s Cone, the rush- 
ing flood pausing not, but winding when it 
reaches the valley, and there like whitened 
specks the houses of Manitou appear in the 
sunlight. ° : ° Again we cross 
the boiling flood, and along a stretch of open 
mountain side with only here and there a 
pine, and these not the same species as we 
saw farther down the Canon, for every certain 
distance, more or less, according to the shelter 
or the slope, the species change as higher al- 
titudes are reached. Crossing again the 
stream, which by this time is much reduced 
in size, we enter a level meadow hundreds of 
acres in extent; here isa remarkable growth 
of Aspen, some places so close together as 
scarcely to admit the passage of a person 
among them, the ground is well covered with 
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tall grass and an abundance of blooming 
flowers, gentains, blue bells, potentillas, sev- 
eral species of pedicularis, pentstemon and 
giliae, wild dandelions, rudebeckias, and a 

ind of thistle not seen before; passing 
through this we come up n the pine and 
spruce again, but still of different species. 
Over a crest of rock our horses move with 
steady pace and slow, and the Lake House 
comes into view a short distance farther on. A 
beautiful sheet of water is here and the house 
is close by the shore. Those who wish to 
commence the ascent in the afternoon make 
this the stopping place for the night, but 
from all the show of comfort that we behold 
I would as leave take a blanket and make 
my bed beneath a spreading tree, with the 
blue sky the canopy overhead. Here we 
overtake the pedestrians that left Manitou 
two hours and a half in advance of us; they 
are still looking top-ward, but their slackened 
~ tells the story of tired feet and aching 
imbs. . . «.  ##Wearenow at an 
elevation of 10,175 feet, and I notice a rap- 
idly increasing change as we higher mount. 
The growth of timber, nearly all pine, is be- 
coming less dense, though many of the trees 
are still of large size, there is but little of it 
young, and much of the old is dead and 
dying, the sweeping winds of winter have 
prostrated many of these, which makes a 
picture of desolation indeed, desolate though 
curiously interesting. The ascent is becoming 
more and more steep, but fewer rocks, conse- 
quently less winding is the path. At 12,000 
feet elevation another kind of pine is seen, 
and son we pass beyond the “timber line” 
into the open world again—the open world, 
how natural the expression, for ’tis open in 
the fullest sense; we are so far above many 
of the other mountain summits that we seem 
to look down on a vast sea of péaks, which 
lose individuality as they fade away in the 
dim distance, but still the “timber line” is 
discernible, curving up and down according 
to the sheltered location. The flora has com- 
pletely changed and assumed its Alpine char- 
acter, dwarf blue bells, the yellow senecio, 
some oe of saxifrage, a blue forget me- 
not, so limited in range as not to extend more 
than ten yards up and down, with a few of 
the piok tribe, a beautiful gentian which 
opens its whitish petals in the sun, some grass 
and sedges, all of which gradually become 
smaller in size as we mount higher, We pass 
those who left the hotel at 6 o’clock and pur- 
sue our way now in advance of all. W. H. 
H. Russel, of St. Louis, is the only one of 
our party who keeps close beside me, the 
others falling farther and farther behind as 
the ascent becomes more and more rugged. 
The unclouded sky of the early morning is 




















now changed and I fear the forebodings of a 
storm is apparent, the sun is obscured most of 
the time, a chilly feeling is in the atmosphere, 
and I remark to my companion, a storm cloud 
is gathering fast. Just as we reach thelimit of 
vegetation, except the lichens on the rocks, 
a slight rain sets in soon changing to sleet, 
then to snow and hail. We sre now among 
the rocks and scarcely can we discern the 
trail, faster and faster falls the snow, not 
large in size, perbaps not larger than peas are 
the hail stones, but in numbers there are no 
means of measurement. Our horses shake 
their heads and stop. We hold a hurried 
consultation. Shall we turn back ? for doubt- 
less danger lies in the way before us, and we 
know not how much farther we have yet to 
go ere the top is reached. Onward and u 

ward is our conclusion, and we urge the 
horses forward. The difficulty of breathing 
is now sensibly felt. So steep and rocky has 
become the ascent that not a dozen yards can 
we advance without our horses stop to draw 
full breath. The severity of the storm in- 
creases, our coats are buttoned tight to keep 
out the driving hail, we hang our heads in 
silence, not a sound reaches our ears but the 
wind as it rushes past. So winding has be- 
come the path that we have lost sight of 
those who kept nearest us, so filled the atmos- 
phere that the depths below, the heights 
above, indeed the rocks are no longer dis- 
cernable. Our horses evidently know the 
way and on them we rely. I have known 
and experienced furious storms before, but 
never aught like this. Minutes seem like 
lengthened periods and we are making head- 
way slowly. Longfellow could not have 
written a truer picture when he penned 
“ Excelsior” had he been through these con- 
ditions himself. A tingling sensation in our 
ears, distended veins upon the forehead, 
bodies becoming wet and chilled, hands be- 
numbed with cold, and yet, and yet no end. 
A line of telegraph wires stretched across 
the rocks is now in sight and courage is re- 
newed, for we may be nearing the top, but. 
on, on, on, the storm not sensibly abating for 
an instant. Around a sharp promotory rock 
we slowly work our way, and then the signal 
station comes in view. Never sight of land 
to the mariner has been hailed with greater 
joy than this by us just now, the fatigues and 
dangers of the ascent are forgotten for the 
moment, and with shouts of triumph we hail 
the approach so the longed for spot. The 
station is one ‘story in height and built of 
rocks, a portion is for shelter of the ponies 
used in bringing up provisions, but not being 
now occupied by them our horses find a place 
to shield or protect them from the furious 
storm. Knocking at the door we hear a 
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voice from within saying “come in,” and we 
enter. The sight of a human being in a 
place like this, and under conditions like 
these, is a joyous one, and soon we are 
seated by a comfortable fire enjoying the hos- 
pitality of one of the United States signal 
service corps. The thermometer registers 35°, 
no wonder we were feeling the effect of the 
chilling atmosphere. By glancing over the 
record of observations I find this is the 
coldest day for some weeks past, the weather 
having been fine for some time with onl 
partial cloudiness. From conversation wi 
the observer I learn that the record is taken 
regularly three times a day and transmitted 
by telegraph at once to the department at 
ashington, and that this is the highest 
“outlook” for “Old Probabilities” in the 
country. The observers are changed once a 
month during the summer, or while the trail 
is open, and then is laid in a supply of wood 
and provisions sufficient to last through’ the 
winter. About a month later the trail will 
be closed, and all communication cut off 
except by bonne h until summer comes 
again. Methinks I would not fancy living in 
such a place, although there is a library of 
fifty or more volumes which may furnish food 
for many an hour, but the days would pass 
“wearily and slowly,” and nights fearful and 
cold, come and go, many times repeated 
through weeks and months of watching. 

When by our comfortable tiresides at home 
in coming winter time, we read in the morn- 
ing print the weather record of the preceding 
day and night, let us remember, some at least, 
have not the comforts that are ours to enjoy, 
but, nevertheless, by whose diligence and 

bor we receive the advantages these reports 
furnish the world. 

An hour’s comfortable rest, the enjoyment 
of the luach with which we are supplied, and 
still the storm rages without. Where are our 
companions, the ladies, where are they? I 
venture the hope that they have turned back, 
seeing the storm ahead ; surely an hour should 
have brought them here had they followed on. 
Just at the moment I hear a well-known 
voice, and rush to the door.. Five of the four- 
teen have given out by the way, and turned 
their faces down the steep, »ne of the pedes- 
trians only reached the top. The ascent, by 
ay watch, required five hours. An hour and 
a half of rest and I am ready to descend, as 
I care not to be overtaken by night in a nar- 
row mountain pass. The storm by this time 
has ceased, and the clouds passing rapidly 
away let the sunlight through. I walk to the 
outer edge of the rocky summit and there be- 
hold nf glorious sight of mighty vastness 
as seldom the opportunity is afforded. To 
the right the chain of mountains sweep away 


cared the Spanish peaks to Sangre de Cristo 
till Sierra Blanca, with its whitened top, the 
highest of them all, 15,000 feet above the sea, 
cuts off the view; tothe left stands boldly up 
Mt. Rosalie, Torrey’s Peak and Gray’s, 
capped with eternal anow, the heights of the 
Sierra Range with Long’s Peak and Mt. 
Lincoln in the far distance; behind a cluster 
of mountain summits, seemingly so number- 
less that I wonder names are found for 
all. Before me stretch the vast plains with 
mottled covering of light and shade from 
intervening clouds, below, far below, for from 
this airy height I can look down as I never 
looked before, I hear the rumbling thunder 
and see the lightning’s flash of the storm 
which has passed beyond us on its journey 
eastward. ; ; ° ° ; . 

Some of our party have gone, the rest are 
ready... . The snow and hail has accumu- 
lated to the depth of four. to six inches and 
collects on the horses’ feet, rendering the de- 
scent quite as dangerous as the ascent, and 
requiring the exercise of great caution and 
care that the loose stones in the way may not 
prove pit-falls for us nor damaging to our 
animals..... We go down much more 
rapidly than we went up, not having to give 
the horses rest so frequently. Just before we 
reach the “ timber line” we meet the train of 
pack mules loaded with wood. These little 
animals, “ burros” they are called, are about 
the size of Shetland ponies, but have not 
their long manes and tails. I stop a few 
minutes to talk with the driver; he tells me 
they are very sure footed and better adapted 
to the pur for which they are used than 
mules or horses would be. A kind of sad- 
dle is fastened around them on which is 
packed the goods to be carried, and all 
securely lashed together; the weight, he 
thought, would be about 150 pounds to each 
animal, and they could carry with ease more 
than that, the pine wood being dry and light 
makes quite a bulky load, and a very odd- 
looking affair was the pack train as it moved 
along, the leader, in fact the whole team, 
seemed to know the way, and keep close to- 
gether. ° . : ; ; ; ° 

Svon Laguna Alta comes in sight, and we 
reach the Lake House about 4 o'clock... . 
Instead of being leader now I bring up the 
rear, stopping to gather specimens of such 
plants as are new to me or that I had not 
seen during the ascent; the contrast of 
changing forms is more apparent and much 
more limited than I at first supposed, and 
furnishes an experience of deep interest to me 
in the study of the geographical distribution 
of plants which has occupied so much of my 
attention for many years. The beauty of the 
scenery shows more to advantage than it did 
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this morning, having the open canon before 
us with the valley beyond, a picture which 
will never tire the eye, but always charm the 
sight. The toll-house is reached at last, and 
we soon strike the broad highway again. Our 
horses seem to realize the nearness of the 
journey’s end, and, at the word, start off into 
a “jolly round trot.” The Iron Spring is in 
sight, and we catch a glimpse of the houses 
of Manitou, with our own farthest down the 
way. Just as the village bell would be strik- 
ing six, if there was any bell here to strike, 
we, three abreast, gallop up to the steps of 
the hotel. 





THE INDIANS. 


No one has yet suggested turning over the 
care of the Indians to the Agricultural De- 
partment because certain of their numbers 
are engaged in farming, and it is expected 
that more and more will be in years to come, 
but because a certain number of tribes are 
intermittently engaged in fighting year after 
year, it is proposed to engage the War De- 
partment to take care of them all. It is 
urged that the War Department has to be on 
the ground for correction and guard duty, 
and that economy demands one administra- 
tion instead of two, which is about the same 
sort of argument that would hand over the 
Almshouse and House of Refuge and the 
various correctional and educational charities 
to the City Police Department for manage- 
ment, because the police are required to be 
on duty in all the Sistricts The army is an 
effective police, or would be if it were strong 
enough in the Indian country, but the full 
educational scope and provision for the future 
management of the Indians demand some- 
thing more than the articles of war. It is 
the introduction of civil laws rather than 
military which will put the Indian on a level 
with the white offender, and break up, rather 
than continue, the tribal system. It is not 
within the province of the army to teach the 
Indian how to maintain himself instead of 
looking to government support. To do this 
wisely an educational bureau would have to 
grow up in the War Department, and it is 
about as easy to let the present bureau stand 
as to create a new one. When the Interior 
Department was not doing its duty by the In- 
dians, the proposition to turn the Indian ser- 


-vice over to the army was resisted and de- 


feated ; now when the Interior Department 
is doing its duty by the Indians and protect- 
ing the public treasury, the proposition to 
transfer is finding great favor.— Public Ledger. 





Norsrne can be very ill with us when all 
is well within. 


THE TEMPTATIONS OF PHYSICIANS. 


In the admirable valedictory address of 
Dr. William Goodell, before the graduating 
class of the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, occurs the er yp 
passage, which (well says the Medical a 
Surgical Reporter) “cannot be too deeply 
pondered by every one of our profession ” : 

‘Do not, O friends! O brothers!—do not, 
I beseech you, be cajoled, either by the ties of 
friendsbip, by the tickle of flattery, or by the 
glitter of gold, into doing anything that in- 
volves the loss of self-respect and of profes- 
sional dignity,—into doing anything that is 
not right. Have ‘a keen and precious ha- 
tred’ of everything bad, for strong, very 
strong temptations will be thrown in your 
way, hard, very hard, to resist. The honor 
of a family is at stake, and you will be be- 
sought to save it. A man of doubtful sanity 
lies a dying, and you will be asked to yield 
to a friendly bias in giving evidence in favor 
of his mental vigor and testamentary capa- 
city. A crime has been committed; and the 
tears and appeals of the criminal’s kin will 
be brought to bear on you, to give such evi- 
dence as shall tend to make him irresponsi- 
ble. A patient with some organic disease, or 
of intemperate habits, will wish to effect an 
insurance on his life, and you, fearful of giv- 
ing umbrage, will be sorely tempted to tes- 
tify to his soundness or sobriety. You will 
be called upon to explain the absence of some 
pleasure-seeking official, by giving a certifi- 
cate of illness. When summoned to courts 
of law as medical experts or as medical wit- 
nesses, you will find it hard to resist an unbe- 
coming bias toward your client. Before the 
paint on your signs is fairly dry you will be 
approached by those who spurn the tender 
name of mother. Yours is a holy calling. 
Turn, therefore, a deaf ear to all such appeals, 
and swerve not a hair’s breadth from strict 
uprightness. He who barters honor and 
honesty for gold, gains nothing but the con- 
tempt of those who use him as their tool. 
Remember, besides, that you will one day 
answer for it, unless you keep your hands 
and your hearts clean before God and man.’” 





AN EXPERIMENT WITH PAUPERS. 

The annual report of the Boston Indus- 
trial Aid Society quotes the following account 
of a charitable society at the Hague in Hol- 
land, composed at first of wealthy men, who 
purchased in 1816 some tracts of state land 
amounting to fifteen thousand acres, on which 
they colonized families of beggars and pau- 
pers, under a system of regulations, the 
object of which was to make them industri- 
ous and self supporting : 
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** Not less than twenty-four thousand per- 
eons finally subscribed to the enterprise, each 
paying two florins, or about $1.10 of our 
money, annually, for its maintenance. Each 
adult, if able and willing to work, was pro- 
vided with a small cottage, two acres of land, 
@ pig and a cow, and occasionally a few sheep. 
The tillage, labor and general management 
were carefully supervised. If the pauper or 
beggar was ignorant of agriculture, as is usu- 
ally the case in cities, he received daily 
instraction until he had learned whatever it 
was necessary for him to know. His chil- 
dren were sent to school, for which compe- 
tent teachers were furnished by the society. 
The women were employed in sewing, spin- 
ning and weaving, and every one was kept 
busy, the rule of the society being that no one 
shall be idle. At the close of the day, a 
laborer gets a card with an exact statement 
of his earnings, for which he is paid in food 
or clothing. Whatever he needs the first year 
is furnished, but after that he is expected to 
pay the cost of his equipment, and most of 
the colonists have done so. The great major- 
ity are self-supporting, and some of them 
have laid by considerable money. Subject 
to strict rules and under severe discipline 
while they remain, they are aaa to go 
away, if they wish, after they have discharged 
their indebtedness and gathered the first har- 
vest. Those who are idle, refractory or dis- 
honest are sent to a penal colony—a decayed 
fortress, surrounded by a broad canal—and 
guarded to prevent escape. Tailoring, weav- 
ing and carpentering are carried on there for 
sebrmstide. The failure of this enterprise 
was generally predicted; but the success is 
niow assured, as the government partially 
supports ‘ Frederick’s Ord’ and its connec- 


to twenty-five feet high. The foundation of 
the wall is of solid granite. Mr. Urthank 
brought with him a break from the wall, 
which is supposed to have been made 200 B. 
C. In building this immense stone fence to 
keep out the Tartars, the builders never 
attempted to avoid mountains or chasms, to 
save expense. For 1,300 miles the wall goes 
over plains and mountains, and every foot of 
the foundation is of solid granite, and the 
rest of the structure solid masonry. In some 
places the wall is built smooth up against the 
bank, or canyons, or precipices, where there 
is a sheer descent of 1,000 feet. Small 
streams are arched over, but on the larger 
streams the walls run to the water’s edge, and 
a tower is built on each side. On the top of 
the wall there are breast-works or defences, 
facing in and out, so the defending forces can 
pass from one tower to another without being 
ex to an enemy from either side. To 
calculate time of building or cost of this wall 
is beyond human skill. far as the magni- 
tude of the work is concerned, it surpasses 
everything in ancient or modern times of 
which there is any trace. The Pyramids of 
Egypt are nothing compared to it.—Ledger. 
































“INDIRECTION.” 
BY RICHARD REALF. 


Fair are the flowers and the children, but their 
subtle suggestion is fairer; 

Rare is the rose-burst of dawn, but the secret that 
clasps it i3 rarer ; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that 
precedes it is sweeter; 

And never was poem yet writ, but the meaning out- 
mastered the metre. 


Never a daisy that grows, but a mystery guideth the 


growing; 
tions. There are at present over eleven thou-| Never a river that flows, but a majesty sceptres the 
sand persons in all the colonies, and the cost flowing ; 


Never a Shakspeare that soared, but a stronger 
than he did enfold him; 

Nor ever a prophet foretells, but a mightier seer hath 
foretold him. 


per head is about $132 per annum.” 

But why may not this system be rey A 
carried out, under provisions of law and wi 
carefully selected superintendents, on every 
town or county “poor farm” in America? 
With a little more brain and heart brought 
to the work of the overseers, we believe the 
present slovenly method might be worked up 
to something like the Dutch standard of effi- 
ciency.and usefulness.— Christian Register. 


Back of the canvass that throbs, the painter is 
hinted and hidden; 

Into the statue that breathes the soul of the sculp- 
tor is bidden; 

Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of 
feeling ; 

Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that crowns 
the revealing. 





5; Great are the symbols of being, but that which is 
THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA, symboled is greater ; 

The Great Wall of China was recently 
measured by Mr. Urthank, an American en- 
gineer, en on a survey for a Chinese 
railway. His measurements gave the height 
eighteen feet and a width at the top of fifteen 
feet. Every few hundred yards there is a 


tower twenty-four feet equare and from twenty 


Creator ; 

Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the 
gift stands the giving ; 

Back of the hand that receives thrill the sensitive 
nerves of receiving. 


Space is as nothing to spirit, the deed is outione 
by the doing ; 


Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward 
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The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the 
heart of the wooing; 
And up from the pits where these shiver, and up 
from the heights where these shine, 
Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and the 
essence of life is divine. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 
—_—_—_-—~99 
THE ERMINE, 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
I read of the ermine to-day, 
Of the ermine who will not step 
By the feint of a step in the mire; 
The creature who will not stain 
Her garment of wild white fire. 
Of the dumb, flying, soulless thing 
(So we with our souls dare to say), 
The being of sense and of sod, 
That will not, that will not defile 
The nature she took from her God. 
And we with the souls that we have, 
Go cheering the hunters on 
To a prey with that pleading eye. 
She cannot go into the mud! 
She can stay like the snow, and die! 
The hunters come leaping on, 
She turns like a hart at bay. 
They do with her as they will. 
ona O thou who thinkest on this! 
Stand like a star, and be still, 
Where the soil oozes under thy feet. 
Better, ah! better to die 
Than to take one step in the mire. 
Oh! blessed to die or to live, 
With garments of holy fire! 
—The Independent. 


—————-—~+0——__ 


THE PLAGUE OF CYPRUS ISLAND. 


The cession and occupation by England of 
Cyprus has drawn public attention to the 
plague, which prevails in that island and 
throughout the Levant generally. We are 
apt to think of the plague as of the leprosy 
—as a disease of the past—and yet it rages 
more or less every year in the East, although 
Europeans, notably the English, are compar- 
atively exempt from it when residing in the 
Levant from their superior cleanliness, neater 
habits and love of fresh air. The plague 
last visited England in 1663 5, but as late as 
1720 it destroyed near half the population of 
Marseilles, and 70 years after appeared in 
Russia and Polaod. Since then it has been 
almost unknown in Western Europe. The 
plague of the Levant is virtually the same 
malignant contagious fever which, under the 
name of black death, proved such an awful 
scourge in the fourteenth century. In China 
alone 13,000,000 are reported to have been 
swept away by the pestilence, in the rest of 
the East well nigh 24,000,000, in Europe 
25,000,000, and in Africa 6,000,000 to 7,000,- 
000, making a mortality of not far from 70,- 
000,000. imals perished as well as men 
by millions, the was black and horrible 

th agony, terror and decay. Death was on 


sea as well as on land, ships drifted aimless 
over the ocean, the crews dead and putrefyin 
on board, and carrying infection and dea 
in turn to the shores on which the wind or 
tides happened to cast the pestiferous vessel. 
The imagination is appalled at the hideous 
picture. The fearful mortality gave rise to 
other shuddering evils. Superstition became 
rife; the Jews everywhere were slaughtered 
on suspicion of poisoning the wells—12,000 
of these innocent people were cruelly mur- 
dered in Mentz alone, many sacrificing them- 
selves in masses to avoid the fury of the mob, 
and in some places being exte:minated to the 
last man, woman and child. Thousands of 
people died of fear, the ties of kindred were 
diseolved by terror, mothers forsook their 
plague-stricken children, the world became 
monomaniacs on the subject of sin, bands of 
wild devotees roamed through Europe with 
crucifixes, banners and iron pointed thongs, 
scourging themselves with the idea of expia- 
ting the wickedness of the people and ap- 
peasing heaven by their sufferings. Human- 
ity underwent a total revolution, society be- 
came disorganized, the planet was delivered 
over to a chaos of terror, superstition, crime, 
pain, pestilence and death. Fortunately for 
the race such terrific scenes will never be. 
witnessed again.— lV. Y. Times. 

















































WISE USES OF MONEY. 


A person who has riches cannot help em- 
ploying labor-of some kind or other. If he 
saves up his money he probably puts it into 
a bank, but the banker does not keep it idle. 
The banker lends it out again to merchants, 
manufacturers and builders who use it to in- 
crease their business and employ more hands, 
If he buy railway shares or government 
funds, those who receive the money put it to 
some other profitable use. If the rich man 
actually hoards up his money in the form of 
gold or silver he gets no advantage from it, 
but he creates so much more demand for gold 
or silver. If many rich people were to take 
to hoarding up gold the result would be to 
make gold mining more profitable, and there 
would be so many more gold miners instead 
of railway navvies or other workmen. 

We see then that when a rich person de- 
cides how to spend his money he is deciding 
not how many more work-people shall be set 
to work, but what kind of work they shall 
do. If he decide to give a grand fancy ball, 
then in the end there will be so many more 
milliners, costumers, lace makers, confection- 
ers, etc. A single ball, indeed, will have no 
great effect, but if many people were te do 
the same there would soon be more trades- 
people attracted to these trades. I*, on the 
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other hand, rich people invest their money in 
@ new railway, there will beso many more 
surveyors, engineers, foremen, navvies, iron 
puddlers, iron rollers, engine mechanies, car- 
iage builders, etc. 

he question really comes to this: whether 
oy a are made happier by more fancy balls 
or by more railways. A fancy ball creaies 
amusement at the time, but it costs a great 
deal of money, especially to the guests who 
buy expensive costumes. When it is over 
there is no permanent result, and no one is 
much the better for it. The railway, on the 
other hand, is no immediate cause of pleasure, 
but it cheapens goods by enabling them to be 
carried more easily, it allows people to live 
in the country instead of the crowded town, 
or it carries them on pleasant and wholesome 


‘excursions. 


We see then that it is simple folly to ap 
er of consumption for its own sake, or 
cause it benefits trade. In spending our 
wealth we ought to think solely of the advan- 


tage which people get out of that spending. 
—Jevons’ Political Economy. 
—_—_z—_&_z_z{[q—_——&{{———— = 


ITEMS. 


A company has been formed at London, Ont., to 
make India rubber from the juice of the milk weed. 


Waters arriving at San Francisco from the 
Arctic Ocean report a ship, supposed to be the 
larger vessel of the Swedish Polar Expedition, 
blocked in theice above East Cape. 


Tue exports from Philadelphia to foreign ports 
during last month were $3,635,984, compared with 
$2,819,863 during Eleventh mo. last year. Some- 
thing over one-fourth was carried abroad in Ameri- 
can vessels. 


A SEVERE storm prevailed on the 9th and 10th 
inst., causing floods in this State, Virginia, New 


York and New England, and doing much damage 


slong the New Jersey coast. The damage by floods 
is greatest in New England. 


Tue Grand Duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt, second 
daughter and third child of Queen Victoria, died 
on the 14th inst. at Darmstadt, of diphtheria, con- 
tracted from nursing her youngest child, who fell a 
victim to the same disease a few weeks previous. 


It is announced that there will be an interna- 
tional exhibition of sea and river fishing material in 
Berlin in 1880. This exhibition will contain not 
lees than nine departments. A programme will be 
sent abroad soon, giving all necessary particulars 
to those who may desire to forward exhibits. 


Durine last month 5,852 immigrants arrived at 
the port of New York, an increase of 107 on the 
number during the corresponding month of 1877. 
During the eleven months ending Eleventh month 
30th, 81,255 immigrants arrived at New York, 
againet 66,111 during the corresponding period of 
last year. 


Tue Exscrric Lieut in a Mitut.—A visit to the 
mill of the Boston Manufacturing Company at 
Waltham has been made by a party from tkis city, 
to witness the experimental use of the Wallace- 
Farmer electric light. In the large room occupied 
by the hosiery department, which has a floor area 
of 14,000 square feet and was formerly lighted by 
150 gas burners, ten electric lamps have been hung. 
The change is greatly liked by the 350 operatives 
employed in this room, as the light is clearer and 
much softer, and enables them to readily distin- 
guish colors, while it does not pain the eyes. At 
the same time the cost of illumination is decreased. 
It is probable that lamps will soon be placed in all 
the departments of the factory.—Bo:t. Transcript. 





NOTICES. 


Friends’ Charity Fuel . Association meets this 
evening, at & o’clock. ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 





Haddonfield First-day School Union will meet at 
Friends’ Meeting House in Camden on Seventh-day, 
the 28th instant, at 1 o’clock P.M. 

Emmor Roserts, Clerk, 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Twelfth month 17, 1878. 


TOCK MARKET. 
rted by Howard W. Sapeiaeatt, Re 
m 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 
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8, 
Cam & Atlantic pr’fd........... 33 38 Alive Chickens 
Lard, prime, per Ib. ~- @ oss Ry Straw ...ccrccccesssseeceeseee 
4 
6 


Nesquehoning Valiey RR. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. ; Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 01@ 1 05 
ported by Roterts & Williams, 
Commission Merchants, 248 North AMDET ..-ceeeeerseeer seers 1 05@ 1 96 


Western red......... - 1 02@ 1 06 


State 6s 3d series............000 110} Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. Writereccccccsreereseeseee 1 06@ 1 07 
State 5s new loan..........c.+«+ 110 @lll1 ject to Market ions. Rye, Westernand Penna. 54@ 56 
Cam & Amboy m 6s ’89.......109 @ Butter, Prints, per. 24@ 30 | Corp, yellOw......--ssereeeees 45@ 47 
Del & Bound Brook 7s........ 10244 Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 16@ 17 ixed, in elevator. 45@ 48 
Lehigh Valley c m 6s r........ 97%@ Llinois, lowa & Wis...... 1 18 | Oats, White........-000 ecveeeseee 31@ 32 
PeDN 1st M 68.....eceece-. 00000 LOY, N. Y. State Firkins, “ 19 22 Mixed.....-cecsceesevees ~ 2@ 29 
Riadinog RR 6s 44-80...........104 Eggs—Fresh, per doz....... 27@ - 28| Clover-seed, prime, new.. 6@ T ~ 
Reading RR c m 75 C........++5 Weate = evscseeee 26@ 27 | ‘limothy-seed......... eseveeees 1 10@ 1 20 
Reading RR ¢ m 7s r.. Poultry—Chickens, per lb... 12@ 13) Flax seed........0.- eageseseeeee 1 40@ 1 44 
PC & Bt Lomis 78.......-. 0000+ 96 Turkeys, “ .» 12@ 13| Hay, Penn Tim per ton...12 00@12 50 
Warren & Franklin RR 7s... 77 78 Duck “ ~~ 10@ 132 West’rn and Mx’d....10 00@11 00 
“ .. 8@ 10 ceca Sennen severe 9 WU@10 00 
Lehigh Valley KR....0.ccssee 324%,@ 34 10 00 
Minehill RR... 49 
2 25 
245 








Buckwheat Flour,100 Ibs. 1 
Nerth’n Central RR............ 3 Prime een. - 3%@ 4%4/| Corn Meal, per bbi. .. -2 
North Penn RR......000« - Spring Lambs, per head...... 2 50@ 3 50| Bran, per ton. 
Phila & Reading......... as Potatoes, white, per bush..... 75@ 90 | Middlings............... -17 00@20 00 
Phila & Erie RR...cccesccree 6 Onions, per DDI... ..00+-.--sereeeee 100@ 200} Atthe West Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Penn RR arccrrccrereresserssreerers BT 3244 | Apples, per bri........ wocscenees - 1 60@ 1 75| beef cattle were in fair demand, and 
United Co.8 of N J... eonl3O = 31 ehoice Fall, per brl....... 1 75@ 2 50 | prime lots a fraction higher. 
Lehigh Navl..........0.--.c--+ ~ 1344@ 15 | Grapes, per B.......... ex ccceesece 8| Hoas.—7,800 head arrived, and sold at 
Lehigh Coal & Nav 6s 84’,....105 Cranberries, per box........... 2 25@ 2 50} from 4 to 4e., as to quality. 
Lehigh Coal & Nay 6s g l..... 94 Geese Feathers, prime........ ae 45 For the Jast fiscal year the United 
Hestonvillé PR W........c00004 934@ 1014 | Wool, tub washed..........0-.+ 35| States imported 65,366,704 pounds of 
Germantown P R W...... c+ cider vinega, per gal. 16@ 18 | tea, valued abroad at $15,660,168; and 
Amer Steamship Co 6z........ 82 Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 8@ 94<¢/ 308,882 540 pounds of coffee, valued at 
Penn Salt Manu Oo............. 68 @ Western, “-  8%@ 9 | $51,914,605. 


wy 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 21st, 1878. No. 44 


“AN INDIAN AGENT WANTED, 


Friend (a married ee) competent to ‘take 
date of and manage the Pawnee Indian Agency 
ia the Indian Territory. Salary, $1,200 per annum. 
atten os B.R BveH ROBERTS, See’y, 
ndy Spring, Montgomery Oo., Maryland. 
Further information may be obtained oe 
cation to John Saunders, 453 N. Seventh Street, 
Philadelphia ; Cyrus Blackburn, Baltimore; Sam- 
uel M..Janney, Lincoln, Loudon co., Va., or Levi K. 
Brows, Goshen, Lancaster co. -» Pa. 


L&R. L, TYSON, 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders; 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(Firet Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADBLPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 




















No. 286 N. Twentieth St. No. i118 Oltron Bt. 
DRY IN ROGER’S tet 


AS ‘SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. ocuing te pos, oon twenty- pion yoore i hes re universal 
Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Gloves, etc, Headsche, Sikpese ¢ of the Stomac be Heartbar: and all 
oes rlim and American Zephyrs " Yarns. Knit oe mplaints arising from Acidity, Bilious 1 


and Majarial 
Goods fn t variety, also waddings of the best Fevers. It cools @ blood and regulates the | bowels. It is 
makes. w 


ool in sheets and batts, and large sheets Sruggiste. Prepared font ROGERS SON 80) yo A 
in Wool “~ —— — Comfortables—all” at Slow | Curr. 7 
an materials for Friends’ Caps. 
oT te OARPETINGS. 
anata tie en ih pene et 


“4+ WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


irs oe and Imported 
Stem n Winding Watches ; 
sun we Watches a: and ii 


SMUD SULVEN ANT PLATED SPOUHS AND FURKS.” | 
ES Ae.25 SE vee. s PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
{SAAC DIXON & SON, 120 8. 11th 8t., Phila.- 


' METELTINER YS. 


* A fine assortment of Goods, Hats and wae 
pa yy and untrimmed, on hand, or made u 


E, SHOEMAKER, 
a Spring Garden St., Phila@a, 


ISAAC G. TYSON 


Has removed Friends’ Gallery to 


-818. Arch Street,— 


Witere he’ will have facilities equal to any Galle 
is ‘in the city for the production of 


| FINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 
YPE FOR ALL! 


om Ow EST FP nigEs. ame” sol 
eee JOSEPH 5. 
WILSON & MILAR ie. Pa. 


oy RR fsSab | 
"TOWER Also General Agents for the eolebrated 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, étc. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 

$3 Worth Second St., Phila 













a abla against Disease is ee 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, :.. 
The enemy takes It is an incomparable 
constipation; 
ieaenshan est ie sport 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








Este crete s eal heating purposed. ‘ 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


TAVUS QOLZE, Successor to 0. 0. Jaokion 


PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
S31 Arch Street, Phiilad’a.\' Tv 











Re? 
Fi SAL ouiet. 


A beautifal work of po Ny tek One Colored Flow : 
i and 3 of best 
11} and homie peow'chene All Garr 
1H} Ape. Jn Fnglish o r German. 
i} Sed Vegetable Garden, 178 , Six Colored 
\ Planes. and many ies = vings. 
| 














or 60 ceute in 

PVick’s illustrated! Monthly MagezineS: Pages, « colored 
justre o a colo: 

oe numbe berfand any pevi Price 


$uasey - one fine engravings. 


iz, ae List and 
uty rat Taformation. reser A 
JA MES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 


) 

‘i ; 

\ GARNERED “TREASURES 
| ., A VOLUME OF-SELECTED (AMD 
| - ORIGINAL dade ae 7 
Bi A.12mo Volume of 256 P. 


on Fine Tinted Peper, with Clea 
Gilt Edgeds, | 


xiilen Cz, my 
ostage Pre 
PS Bn a 


| 
| 
| 
§ ARCH S8T., Phil: 
Dr. AIDS VAY Ff 




















ASSETS 4000 
The Penn ts a purely Mitel Company: 


ropureed oo! bers 
Keraiahing tnwurance st the low t 
itable for their value. 












‘BONNET MAKER, 
N@ 546 North Tenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 
_ CHARLES H. ROBERTS, .. 
Attorney and Counsellor at La 
treet, Chicago. 


162 Dearborn 8 
es _ gansta Interests of oe aeaen parties, and | 


8) ek. WORTHINGTON, 
PLA BOUT AN GAP | 










Viek's Seeds are the my in eine ‘world. Send Frva Caxr 
@ Fiorat Prices, and 








’ Mot te sar 
ee ei pot 
5, Thee reniaent, See 


~~‘ WARIA 0, PARTENEEIMES, | 









FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under. 
Friends, gives a thorough Collegiate idee 


both sexes, who here rene e A os courted 
study, and receive the same degrees. 


For Catalogue, giving fall particulars . od te 
courses of study, terms, etc., address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, ae 


Swarthmore College, Swarth 
Delaware Oounty, P 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut — 
Course in Blocation 


For Public 8peakers ee Teachers ‘inde the 
ent of higher Enrlish. “Tall term open rag 


She's Catal somthin 
a eee TW. ahoomaner, a 


ChappaquaiMountain inéfitute, . 


wading sdhocl for both sexes, undér the cure of Pus 
ee ennenuy. 
une 7 e Guarsaly ZS ° ya poe tite tite efghth 
= oe 9th of Ninth th mouth, 1878 
end Tuition ae full year Ses. 
For Oselaee 
SAMUBL C. — heen 


_ GHESTER AGA 
Bl ae tc SF at Fogiish sad and Collegiate Courses. 
‘BAYARD TAYLOR. 












a iicecene 


the Academy of ny of ir. 8.0-Shor Sa - 
m says: “I ch , 





SWITHIN Cc. olan A. 
Media has 7. Churches alll ‘Temigerenee Oharvets) ts 


PEWEDINORE H LONARD EOS, 











ee ae 


sacly Oy mall peste. 
beled, for $13 12 a for $35 26 for t 35 for @8. 
tatreled for for $15 saat ave 


nal, one z.. 
and choose from set 300 fifiest sorts, 


scaerocren ae ordered. 
sheet Gren Specialty, 


; and Canada. & ON 
bec ereton West taED ING! 


ERO 


8s. B. REGESTER, 










